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Study Centers for Work-Folk 


Translated from the French of Monsieur A. Leleu for the 
“Trish Monthly.” 


OR the modern study circle as a method of aposto- 
late we seem to have the example of the Master 
Himself. Christ Our Lord often spoke to the multitudes 
as one having power, but when He used to gather His 
disciples about Him, explain His parables to them, get 
them to talk so that He might purify their gross concep- 
tions and extend their narrow notions, was He not giv- 
ing us an example of a splendid method of spreading 
the light? 

It was in the Catholic Workmen’s Circles that the idea 
of the study center seems to have been taken up with 
most enthusiasm. The Workers’ Associations in Bel- 
gium and the North of France multiplied their study 
centers. It was these study centers which organized at 
Rheims on three occasions the Congress of Christian 
Workers. The second of these congresses passed the 
following resolution: “Seeing that working-people 
should learn to study their own interests themselves, this 
congress expresses the wish that in all districts, agri- 
cultural and industrial, in town and country, there should 
be established social study centers.” 

Today, the study center has its acknowledged place in 
all associations of Catholic youth. The Association 
Catholique de la Jeunesse Francaise has numberless such 
centers. The city working-boys and workingmen’s clubs 
have them. They are numerous, too, in the country dis- 
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tricts. At the congress of study centers at Lyons there 
were represented more than a thousand of them. How 
are we to explain this extraordinary development? 
Firstly, study has come to be recognized as a necessity 
for all, and especially for the young, if they are to pre- 
serve their Faith pure, and if they are to be rendered 
capable of fulfilling their duties as Catholic citizens; and 
study centers are recognized as the most effective means 
of promoting this study. Secondly, the study center is 
easy to organize and elastic in form so that it adapts 
itself easily to every milieu. 

The first thing to be done for the young is to ward off 
danger from them. This was the original purpose of 
our thousands of “patronages” and similar institutions. 
Of all the dangers threatening the faith and virtue of 
the young not the least serious is surely that spirit of 
revolt and irreligion which is now to be found every- | 
where, the spirit which ridicules and challenges in news- 
paper, in public meetings, in workshop, what were once 
regarded as first principles. 

Utterly childish is the notion that our young people 
will not be brought face to face with these disturbing 
questions. They will put these problems to themselves, 
and if we do not supply them with the true answers the 
newspaper, the public-house, the workshop will soon 
supply false ones. Speaking to five or six of the most 
sensible boys in my club I put them some of those ques- 
tions with which Socialists maintain that they puzzle 
Catholics. Not one of them could give a decent answer. 
“But,” I said, “do your Socialist companions never ask 
you such questions?” “Indeed, sir, they do.” “And 
what do you say?” “Nothing, sir.” Then they call you 
fools?” “Yes, sir; they say Catholics are stupid and 
ignorant.” 
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That was bad enough, but worse was to follow. I 
took up one of the Socialist difficulties and began to 
show how to answer it. Lo! my little friends were no 
longer tongue-tied; they had fifty answers to my argu- 
ment! Poor boys! they did not know a single Catholic 
reply, but had the Socialist arguments pat! Indeed they 
appear to think there was some value in these sorry 
arguments. The boys noticed that I was displeased, so 
one of them said to console me, or at least to excuse his 
comrades: “You see, sir, that is the only thing we hear 
at the workshop; and we are there all the time. Besides, 
we never speak of these things here.” 

That is it in a nutshell, I reflected. They hear that 
sort of talk in the workshop where they spend their day ; 
and these subjects are never spoken of in our boys’ club. 
My poor lads are not taught social economy by us; but 
they find plenty of teachers in their place of work. We 
have saved them from the danger of becoming Christian 
democrats; so they have gone and become Socialists. 
Not exactly what we aimed at! 

To keep our young folk out of danger is good, but 
far more important is the formation of their characters. 
The former is an entirely negative work and of little 
avail without the latter. Now, study is a splendid means 
of forming and elevating the character. Character-for- 
mation does not mean the imposing of ready-made habits 
on a man, the training of him to perform certain actions 
automatically. It means the helping of him to form for 
himself considered convictions and sentiments which will 
support and strengthen him in striving after better 
things. 

Too soon do many of our young people throw off the 
good habits and abandon the good principles taught 
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them in their childhood. Surely they—or many of them 
—would not have so fallen had they by study and re- 
flection been brought to understand the faith within them 
and the reasons of it. Education consists primarily in 
the development of the intellect, the training of the 
faculty of thought. It is to awaken the mind, to intro- 
duce it to the life of thought, to fit it to taste the delicate 
pleasures of literature, art and science. Such education 
can be made pleasant even for the poorest. 

Study, too, can be made to help in the cause of liberty 
and of social progress. The future of any country at 
present depends on universal suffrage. Surely, there- 
fore, it is of urgent necessity that the electors of today 
and tomorrow be enlightened as to their country’s re- 
sponsibilities and as to how they should perform their 
civil duties. This would be ensured if in every class of 
Society there were formed an élite, a number, small per- 
haps at first, but gradually increasing, of enlightened in- 
dividuals who would spread correct ideas and gradually 
leaven the whole mass of the body politic. 

Popular education has come to stay. If we are not 
with it it will be against us. Socialists have already 
turned it to their ends, and have destroyed in many 
hearts all love of God and of country. Is it not time for 
us to make a mighty effort to teach truth to the people 
for their salvation. 

Many means might be of use. None to our mind 
offers the same advantage as the study center. News- 
papers, pamphlets, books must be produced and placed 
in the hands of the people. But one cannot expect the 
workman to read and reflect on these, alone and unaided 
and tired after his day’s work. It may be said: “A lecture 
is the normal method of teaching. A systematic course 
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of lectures would be better than a random chat in a study 
circle, where much time and energy are wasted.” 

“Yes,” I say, “provided you get an audience to attend 
the course and to assimilate the instruction! But we 
have to do with men wearied after their day’s work. Will 
they derive as much benefit from the discourse of your 
learned lecturer as from a lively and cordial chat in a 
study circle?” 

In the circle study is a personal thing. Each one 
strives to find the truth and feels a delight when he has 
got hold of it. There is the pleasure, too, which com- 
panionship gives to study. What appears dull and ob- 
scure when one studies it by oneself becomes easy and 
interesting when many work at it together. Example, 
rivalry, mutual help make the work lighter. Minds have 
an enlivening influence on each other; their contact 
makes ideas clear, and awakens thoughts which lead on 
to others. It is also the most efficacious way to attain 
the end we have in view, which is knowledge. Now, a 
system in which each one in turn has to speak, explain, 
and even teach, is surely an excellent method of acquir- 
ing knowledge! Docere bis scire; “To teach is to know 
twice over.” These young men must study so as to be- 
come men of firm conviction, capable of defending and 
of propagating their ideas. Now, conviction is never 
forced on the mind, it must be born of the mind’s own 
efforts. To hold firmly and fully an idea, to be possessed 
and penetrated by it, one must have conquered it 
and made it one’s own by strenuous thought. We shall 
have no love for it, we shall make no sacrifice for it 
unless it has cost us work and trouble. 

We want men enlightened, courageous, capable of in- 
itiative and of influencing their environment. The study 
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circle, where each one takes his share in the work and 
has his turn to speak, will surely form such men. In 
speaking to the little “public” of his comrades, to the 
members of the circle, he learns to overcome his shyness 
and self-consciousness and to remain always master of 
himself. Even this much is an excellent training for his 
will. And then, as his speech becomes livelier and as 
his retorts gain in quickness and in point, one will notice 
in him the development of other precious qualities: cour- 
age in face of opposition, the ambition “to do things,” 
and the desire to express adequately his strong feelings. 

Is not human respect the great obstacle to self-de- 
velopment even in Catholic societies? Young fellows 
thrown together will speak of indifferent, conventional 
things. They hide the deeper feelings and thoughts of 
their hearts. Too often if one of them, whose character 
is simpler and less reticent, ventures to voice his real 
thoughts or dear aspirations he becomes the butt for 
jokes and mockery. The study circle remedies this. Its 
members having to exchange their thoughts and to dis- 
cuss aloud soon acquire the courage of their convictions 
and of their feelings. 

But not merely does each become truer to himself, he 
learns to know his comrades more intimately. The con- 
stant exchange of thoughts which makes known to each 
other souls hitherto strangers, creates a feeling of fra- 
ternity that will be of infinite use in life’s struggle. To 
form convictions, to stimulate energy, to awaken initia- 
tive, to make young hearts understand themselves and 
be true to themselves, to band them together firmly in 
face of life’s trials—these are some of the advantages 
of the study circle. Are they not worth striving for? 
First, the members. They must be willing to work— 
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sleeping partners are a nuisance—and should not be too 
many in number. A circle can be conducted with three 
or four members. With more than a dozen it is hard to 
preserve the necessary degree of intimacy. Besides we 
must remember that in all associations of this kind it is 
only a select few who can really profit. Great discretion 
is necessary in choosing the members. 

Then there is the director. It must be borne in mind 
that a study circle must have much freedom and initia- 
tive, that its members must feel it to be a creation, a 
work of their own. Consequently the discussions must 
be sufficiently large and loose to let all taste the joy of 
doing what they think best and in the way they think 
best. The director will help in the choice of the subject 
to be studied, and will not impose it on them; he will 
teach them how to prepare their speeches or lectures, 
and will not compose them himself; he will let them 
speak and discuss in all freedom, not interfering except 
when absolutely necessary. 

To ensure that the members take an effective part in 
the direction of the center they should have to elect their 
own committee. It should at least include a president, 
to open and close the debates, and a secretary who will 
draw up the report—an interesting item at meetings, 
and no small stimulus to exertion. The director, if a 
priest, should leave the presidency to another. The 
ideal is to have both a competent president and a zealous 
director. Besides the committee elected for the year, 
some centers appoint a president or secretary for each 
meeting. This is an excellent system because those so 
chosen get splendid practice; in presiding they learn to 
overcome shyness, to follow a debate and to lead men; 
in taking notes for the purpose of a report they form a 
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habit of quickly grasping another’s thought, and of 
_ summarizing his ideas. 

At the beginning of meetings, after a short prayer and 
the reading of the minutes, the director, if a priest, ex- 
pounds in a few simple words some point of the spiritual 
life so as to inspire that spirit of solid religion which is 
necessary if the work is to have real fruit. The set ser- 
mon, however, should be avoided. As for the meeting 
proper, the only way to make it interesting and profit- 
able is to give each member something to do and some- 
thing to say on each occasion. 

At the start they need some attraction to sugar the 
pill of study. Serious head-work at first would weary 
rather than entertain them. The least excuse would 
keep them away from a meeting where they would have 
the tedious as well as difficult task of the silent listener. 
There are three methods. (1) The formal discourse or 
paper; (2) the reading or analysis of a text-book; (3) 
the putting of questions by the director. Of these meth- 
ods, the first is the best for serious study, the third for 
beginners. For variety’s sake they can be used turn 
about in the same circle. 

If each one has to take an active part in the meeting, 
if he must speak and answer arguments, if he feels that 
his companions depend on him as he depends on them, 
then he will find the affair much more interesting, A 
proper meeting of a study center will have the char- 
acter rather of an interchange of opinion, a collaboration 
of all its members in the search for truth than of an ad- 
dress or lecture given by a single person. How is this 
to be effected? 

(1) The member who writes a paper has two dangers 
to avoid, an exaggerated solemnity which makes his 
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listeners ill at ease, and a longwindedness, which soothes 
them to sleep. In general he should be advised not to 
read his paper but to get his ideas clear and in order and 
give them out impromptu. In many centers reading is 
forbidden, only a few notes being allowed. It is useful, 
however, to have a written summary of the paper dis- 
tributed beforehand to the members so that each one can 
grasp the essentials of the subject before hearing it dis- 
cussed, 

(2) In some centers there might be reason to fear 
that the papers read or the discourse given would be 
shallow and inadequate owing to want of information, 
or long and obscure owing to lack of practice in writing. 
Were this the case a good magazine article or a pamphlet 
might be analyzed by the speaker of the evening, or, 
simpler still, read in extenso, the members in either case 
being encouraged to interrupt, and thus to start little 
impromptu discussions. 

The matter to be read should be short and should deal 
with some one definite point. The interruptions should 
be fairly frequent. At first the director might show the 
example by stopping the reading, suggesting some diffi- 
culty, or asking the opinions of the members as to some 
point. Thus discussion will arise and often become 
lively. The reading of original papers or reading of 
articles will be fruitful only in so far as they promote 
discussion. The members of the circle should speak out 
what they think of the papers and there should be much 
interchange and clash of opinions. It is the function of 
the president to regulate the discussion and to keep it 
to the point. The director should intervene only rarely. 
The latter, however, will often have to sum up the argu- 
ments in a complicated question, or show the real point 
at issue if the students fail to find it themselves. 
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(3) The director plays a more active part in the third 
method, which consists in a series of questions put with 
a view to bringing out the exact meaning of some word 
or phrase or to the refuting of some objection. He 
questions the members of the circle as to the objections 
which they had heard advanced during the week to the 
Catholic position. He takes these up, gets the members 
themselves to suggest answers until he has collected all 
the elements necessary for the solution of the difficulty, 
and then he shows how these elements should be united 
together to form a complete answer. 

This method is generally found very interesting. Each 
member will want to suggest his own answer and will 
be afraid of being thought stupid if he cannot, sometimes 
at least, hit upon a good one. In a very short time 
everyone will thus become familiar with the stock-ob- 
jections of the district and with the answers to them. 
If some smart reply is suggested, and there will be a 
wag in nearly every circle, the director should make 
much of it and fix it in the minds of his listeners so that 
they may use it on occasion. Surely in these and similar 
ways it would not be hard to keep the meeting lively. 

In study circles there can be no question of putting 
the members over a wide range of knowledge. All that 
can be aimed at is the development of their minds, the 
strengthening of their convictions so that they may be 
able to defend themselves from error and to win others 
to the truth. It would be, therefore, a pity to spend 
most of their time in refuting the objections which may 
be urged against religion and social ethics. This would 
be a negative and most incomplete work, and would 
probably suggest doubts and would have no true educa- 
tional value. We must aim at something positive, a 
work of real education. 
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The great rule here is to proceed from the known to 
the unknown, from what is at hand and of immediate 
interest to what is remote and of remoter interest. 
Young country boys could take little interest at least, 
at first, in questions of religious controversy. With 
them rural problems should be studied. In districts 
where labor problems are being excitedly discussed the 
more important and urgent of these would be suitable 
material for the study circle. 

The series of subjects to be studied should be fixed at 
the beginning of the year, so that each member can 
choose his own subject and prepare it. It is easier to 
get a person to promise a speech three months hence 
than a week hence. In this way, too, the logical sequence 
and clearness of ideas can be more easily ensured. 
Variety, too, can always be had if, for instance, social 
and religious questions are taken turn about, or if some 
burning question of the hour be allowed to break the 
fixed order. The work of the study circle, especially if 
it takes the form of the reading of papers, requires care- 
ful preparation. The first requisite for this preparation 
is the provision of documents and sources of knowledge. 
There would be the newspapers or reviews to which the 
study circle subscribes; then pamphlets or tracts which 
lend themselves to reading and rapid study. 

It will doubtless be objected, “All this is well enough 
in towns. But study centers are impossible in country 
districts.” If this were true it would be a pity. The 
French peasants, whose votes are more numerous at the 
elections than those of any other class, and who thus 
hold in their hands the destiny of their country, would 
have to be set down as incapable of any social education 
and at the mercy of professional politicians. 
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To imagine that study centers are unworkable among 
country-folk, heavy and unliterary though they may be, 
is quite a mistake. A study circle is not an ideally per- 
fect debating society where the speeches are all brilliant 
and beautiful. If one were to bring together some even- 
ing two or three young boys, go over some passage in 
a newspaper with them, and discuss some question of 
the hour, that would be a study center, and a good one, 
too. What priest in our country parishes has not the 
opportunity of doing this? Let this be done at regular 
intervals and you have a study center in the strictest 
sense of the word. A study center exists in embryo 
wherever there is a parish boys’ choir or a glee-choir. 
When the practice is over there is always a general chat, 
an exchange of ideas about the things of the hour. If 
nothing comes of this it is simply because there has been 
no preparation or method. Organize this chat. Have 
it regularly once a fortnight for those who like it, and 
you have founded a good study circle. 

“Surely,” someone will say, “country boys will not 
take any interest in serious study.” They will most cer- 
tainly, provided that you take account of the practical 
turn of their minds and that you therefore treat with 
them of the things of the land, the things that interest 
them. This is the testimony of all those who have pro- 
vided study centers in the country parts. In the North, 
for instance, the chief subjects of study are machinery 
and the methods of fertilizing the soil, in the Orleans 
districts co-operative societies, societies for insuring 
bee-culture and the diseases of the vine, in every part of 
the country agricultural co-operation. There are in most 
districts co-operative societies, societies for insuring 
cattle against disease, societies of general insurance, 
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funds for providing old-age pensions, village banks, etc. 
He who wishes to benefit young country-folk needs only 
to collect some of the more enlightened of them, and 
talk to them occasionally of such institutions, pointing 
out the advantages which are to be derived or which 
have been derived elsewhere from them. In this way 
_ they will have laid the foundation of a small but effec- 
tive study center whence many good works will prob- 
ably issue eventually. 

It is often found of great advantage for a study center 
to enter into relations with other centers around it and 
to make use of the rivalry thus aroused. In the North 
of France there is a standing committee of such circles 
which meets every month, arranges for the simultaneous 
study of certain questions, and organizes a general meet- 
ing of all these centers every three months to discuss 
some determined subject. In other places the circles of 
a given district meet to undergo an examination; in 
others again, the members of one circle pay visits to 
those of a neighboring one; in others investigations go 
on by all the circles of a district into the conditions of 
life prevailing in it. Then, too, use should be made of 
the pleasure which young people find in hearing them- 
selves talk. When some important question has been 
well studied and thoroughly grasped, one of the better 
members might be got to give a little lecture on it before 
a more general kind of audience. Good speakers will be 
produced in this way. 

Moreover, some form of active social work will give 
the members of the circle an opportunity of exercising 
their zeal and of realizing in some measure their ideals. 
To prevent, therefore, the study circle from being merely 
a “talk-shop” it is useful to graft upon it some practical 
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work, a trade union, a mutual-aid society, a co-operative 
society. The circles will thus become living centers of 
influence, and will prove by deeds the excellence and the 
beneficence of the truths taught in them. One might 
point to the example of the study circles in Brest or of 
those in Orleans, which have both founded large co- 
operative societies. 

The members of study circles can also do a magnifi- 
cent work by establishing Catholic institutes. The object 
of these is the spreading of true Catholic views of socio- 
logy among the people. They do this by means of lec- 
tures followed by debates open to all who wish to join 
in. At the institutes are also often given lectures on the 
elementary legal knowledge which everyone should have, 
free legal consultations for the very poor, concerts and 
other popular entertainments. Catholic institutes of this 
kind have been founded by the study circles of Limoges 
and Roubaix. 

I have striven to describe the general characteristics 
of these study circles which have proved so fruitful for 
good. As plant differs from plant each of them will 
have its individual characteristics. May they as fertile 
plants spring up and flower in every village and every 
city of our land! They alone seem to have virtue 
enough to heal the miseries of modern democracy. They 
will restore to society truth, without which society is 
doomed to doubt, bitterness and despair. 
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Why I Became a Catholic 


Harry WILSON 


The Letter Sent by the Editor of the Los Angeles 
“American Catholic” to His Readers. 


lr is with great sadness, my dear friends, that I write 

these lines of farewell to the readers of the American 
Catholic, many of whom I have learned to regard as 
personal friends and to whom I owe much for their 
kindness, generosity and unwavering support. It is this 
which has made the eight years during which I have 
been editor of the American Catholic an undiluted 
pleasure. 

The pain of parting is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that I have to make an announcement which will un- 
doubtedly cause, not only surprise, but grief and pain 
to most of them; namely that I hope shortly to make my 
submission to the successor of St. Peter. 

Of course the easiest thing for me to do would be to 
say nothing about it in the paper, but quietly to retire and 
“go over” at some later period, but I cannot think that 
in doing so I should be doing justice to a large number 
of our subscribers who have looked to the American 
Catholic for help and guidance. I want to be absolutely 
straightforward down to the very last word that I shall 
say to them as editor, and not to leave any room for 
misconception. 

I do not intend to attempt to explain all my reasons 
for taking this step—the reasons which have convinced 
me of the justice of the claims of Rome, would probably 
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sound as futile in their ears as in the past they have in 
mine. It is sufficient to say that I have looked into them 
afresh, and have become firmly convinced of the truths 
which they support. 

Undoubtedly the first step was due to the action of 
the last General Convention in refusing to amend the 
“Divorce Canon” which permits remarriage after divorce. 
Before this happened I had no more idea of “going over 
to Rome” than you have, dear reader, at the present 
moment. I had not contemplated the possibility of the 
Convention refusing to revise the Canon, and their action 
came to me as a tremendous shock, and led me seriously 
to consider whether the Episcopal Church were truly a 
part of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Of course the vote of the General Convention proved 
nothing one way or the other in this regard, but it un- 
doubtedly shook my confidence in the Episcopal Church, 
and made me determine to reconsider my whole position. 
I soon realized how very one-sided one had always been 
in regarding the claims of the Roman Communion, and 
how much one’s prejudices in favor of the Anglican 
Communion had influenced one’s faith. 

It was very wonderful how the moment that one had 
taken this stand one thing after another arose, all point- 
ing in the same direction. For instance, a study of the 
debates in the General Convention, as reported in the 
church papers, revealed how Protestantism ruled in the 
representative assembly of the Episcopal Church. Read- 
ing these debates it was very hard to conceive that any- 
one could regard the Episcopal Church as being truly 
Catholic. Then again, I was at that time preparing for 
the November issue of the American Catholic, a sum- 
mary of a pamphlet by Dr. Lucius Waterman, in which 
the following paragraph appeared: 
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“I feel that the Roman system does preserve the 
Evangelical religion, and nourish men in it, and will 
always do so. I consider that the Protestant system is 
bound to lose its hold on Evangelical religion. I see 
this process going on before my eyes.” 

In face of this I had to ask myself whether the Roman 
Catholic Church is not doing now, here in this country, 
exactly what she has been doing all through the ages. 
Ever since the beginning, has she not been holding the 
essentials, both in faith and morals, in the midst of 
schism and oppositon all around her? 

I happened also at the time of the General Convention 
to be studying a book entitled “The Truth about Chris- 
tian Science” by Father Searle, a learned Catholic theo- 
logian. In the sixth chapter of this book the author 
compares the claim of Mrs. Eddy to have received a 
direct revelation from God, to the claims of the Papacy. 
With regard to the latter he says: 

“Catholics are so far from imagining that even the 
Pope, though Divinely commissioned as successor to 
the Apostles, has the power which they had, to receive 
or promulgate new revelation. The sphere of his in- 
fallibility is simply to determine. . . . what they had 
received from Christ or from the Holy Ghost. . . .” 

It struck me very forcibly that if this were the In- 
fallibility of the Pope, it contrasted favorably with the 
fallibility of the General Convention. It seemed to me 
that in the matter of morals, and of course also of faith, 
what we need above all things is an infallible guide if 
it is only to tell us what the Holy Scriptures really mean. 
Also that nothing could be worse than an authority in 
this sphere like a General Convention which is able to 
change its mind every three years. 
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About this time also I received a letter from a Cath- 
olic-minded Englishman which contained the following 
statement: 

The Church of England has always discountenanced missions 
to Romen Catholics in Roman Catholic countries, notably in 
Spain, and the Episcopal Church . . . has taken the same 
position in regard to missions to Roman Catholics in Mexico: 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the Roman Church is in 
error when measured by the Anglican standard. If then, the 
error of these bodies in Spain and Mexico and elsewhere is 
admittedly not serious enough to justify separation in such coun- 
tries, it needs something more serious than these same errors 
to justify a position of separation from the Roman Church in 
the United States. 


More than two months passed away, and it need 
scarcely be said that this subject occupied one’s thoughts 
during the whole time. Early in the proceedings I had 
seen my Bishop and informed him that I was reconsider- 
ing my position; also I discontinued sending out “re- 
newal notices” to our subscribers as soon as it became 
probable that I should sever my connection with the 
Episcopal Church. Finally I came to the following con- 
clusion, namely that: 

The Primitive Church was undoubtedly infallible, 
because Our Lord promised the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, to His Church; also the 
decrees of Ecumenical Councils are certainly the Voice 
of the Holy Ghost, for St. James said at the Council of 
Jerusalem “it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.” (Acts xv: 28.) 

Our Lord also promised that the Holy Spirit should 
abide with His Church forever. (St. John xiv: 16.) 
Consequently the true Church must be just as infallible 
now as it was in the early ages, and must speak infallibly 
through its Councils now, as it did then. 
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To believe that the Church has been split into three 
parts, teaching different doctrines as the truth, as for 
instance on the subject of the Papacy, is to believe that 
the Holy Spirit has ceased to guide the Church into all 
truth ; that the Church has ceased to be infallible and that 
the Holy Ghost has ceased to speak through its Councils. 

Since the separation of the Greeks in the eleventh cen- 
tury the Roman Church has continuously claimed to be 
the Holy Catholic Church, and that her Councils, twelve 
in number, held since the separation, are ecumenical. 

Consequently, the conviction is forced upon me that 
the Church has not been divided; that the Greek and 
Anglican Communions are not parts of the true Church; 
that the Roman Church is the true Church through whose 
Councils the Holy Ghost speaks. 

This conclusion puts a new light on Our Lord’s prayer 
for the unity of the Church in the seventeenth chapter of 
St. John. It had always been a puzzle to me how His 
prayer should so entirely fail of being answered. 

Having arrived at the above conclusion the only pos- 
sible action, whatever pain or loss it might involve, was 
to seek reconciliation with the Roman Communion. 
When this reconciliation will take place I am unable at 
the present moment to inform my readers, but it will 
probably not be long delayed. They may, however, be 
interested to know that as I am sixty-four years of age, 
and married, the question of “reordination” will not be 
raised. 

This brings me to what causes me the deepest pain, 
namely the fact that I must bring suffering upon so many 
whom I have loved, and whom I have been privileged to 
help in spiritual matters. That one should suffer pain 
oneself is nothing, but it does grieve one to the heart to 
cause pain to others 


———e 
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I am quite aware that in spite of anything that I may 
say the feelings of many of my friends will be grievously 
hurt, and some of them may be inclined to relieve their 
feelings through their pen or their typewriter. I have 
no grounds for complaining if they do so; I have done 
the same in the past myself, and am willing to take my 
medicine. But I would ask them before criticizing to 
read a book by Father Maturin entitled “The Price 
of Unity,” which describes far better than I can the 
feelings of one whose convictions compel him to seek 
the Roman Communion. 

On the other hand, I know that the change must in- 
volve the severing of many friendships; this is all part of 
“the price of unity.” However if now, or at any future 
time, I can be of any service to my friends I shall only 
be too glad to hear from them, and letters addressed to 
423 Merchants Trust Building, Los Angeles, Cal., will be 
sure to find me eventually, wherever I may be. 

It has been suggested to me that the report circulated 
by Dr. Palmieri, and printed widely in the secular press, 
that the Pope intends to reconsider the Papal decision on 
Anglican Orders with a view to reunion, would give me 
good grounds for waiting before taking the serious step 
which I am contemplating. Unfortunately, Dr. Palmieri 
has, himself, no official standing in the Roman Com- 
munion, and it is impossible to say whether his state- 
ment is founded on fact or not. If it be true—which 
God grant—if Anglican Orders are to be reviewed, and 
if they are pronounced valid, then a step will have been 
taken towards reunion, but only a step. 

From the position in which I now stand, I can see 
more clearly than ever before the difficulties which stand 
in the way. If Rome offers all she can possibly offer 
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short of breaking up the whole of her organization and 
abolishing the Papacy, will the Episcopalians accept it? 
I fear not. The antagonism to the Papacy itself in the 
rank and file of the Episcopal Church is very great and 
it is difficult to conceive that the Episcopal Church as a 
body will submit to any sort of control from Rome. Then 
it will only remain for individuals to make their submis- 
sion. It will be easier for them to do this if the Orders 
of their clergy have been recognized, as they will feel 
that the sacraments which they have received are ac- 
knowledged, but for my own part I can see no reason for 
waiting for such a possibility. 

In “going over” there comes a time when waiting is no 
longer possible. While one is doubtful one must wait; 
when the doubt passes away one cannot wait. One can 
only trust God and go on in the path which He shews 
one, even if it seems to be strewn with thorns. 

With my earnest prayers for God’s blessing upon all 
whom I have been privileged in any way to help during 
my ministrations in the Anglican Communion, and with 
my deepest love and sympathy, I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 
‘ Harry WILson. 
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The Unceasing Sacrifice 
From the “Eucharistic Manual.” 


O Catholics ever think that the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass is being offered in some part of the world 
every hour of their lives? When it is midnight in New 
York, Masses are beginning in the churches of Italy. 
There ancient altars, at which saints have knelt, are lit 
up with tapers, and the Vicar of Christ and thousands of 
priests are lifting holy hands up to heaven, A little later 
and the bells of a thousand towers in France begin to 
sprinkle the air with holy sounds, and in every city, town 
and hamlet kneeling crowds adore the chastening hand 
of God and pray for sinners who despise His ordinances. 
Chivalric and religious Spain catches the echoes, and 
when it is one o’clock in New York offers the great Sac- 
rifice in countless splendid churches. And then Catholic 
Ireland, the “Island of Saints,” which during many cen- 
turies suffered for the Faith, rallies anew around the 
altars it would never forsake. At two o’clock and after 
the priests of the islands of the Atlantic, perhaps those 
of Cape Verde, white-robed and stoled and wearing the 
great cross on their shoulders, bend before the tabernacle. 
An hour later a courageous missionary lifts up the chalice 
of salvation on the icebound coast of Greenland. 

At half-past four the sacred lamps twinkle through the 
fogs of Newfoundland, and at five Nova Scotia’s indus- 
trious population begins the day by attending Mass. And 
now all the Canadian churches and chapels grow radiant 
as the faithful people, the habitant of the country, the 
devout citizens, the consecrated nun and the innocent chil- 
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dren hasten to unite their prayers around the sanctuary 
where the priest is awaiting them. At six o’clock many 
souls are looking to the churches of New York eager to 
begin the day of labor with the holiest act of religion. 
Many young people, too, gather around the altar at a later 
hour, as the fresh flowers open with the morning and 
offer their dewy fragrance to heaven. 

An hour later the bells of Missouri and Louisiana are 
ringing, and at eight Mexico, true to her faith, bends be- 
fore her glittering altars. At nine o'clock the devout 
tribes of Oregon follow their beloved black-gowns to 
their gay chapels, and California awhile loosens its grasp 
on its gold to think of the treasure that rust doth not cor- 
rupt. 

And when the Angelus bell is ringing at noon in New 
York, the Unbloody Sacrifice is being offered up in the 
islands of the Pacific, where there are generous souls 
laboring for our dear Lord. And so the bells are ringing 
on, on over the waters and one taper after another 
catches the light of faith, making glad all the isles of the 
sea. At two o’clock the zealous missionaries of Australia 
are murmuring with haste, eager for the coming of Our 
Lord, Introibo ad altare Dei. And all the spicy islands of 
the East catch the sweet sounds one after another, till at 
four in the afternoon China proves there are many souls 
who are worthy of the name “celestial” by their rapt de- 
votion at the early rite. Then in Thibet there is many a 
modest chapel where the missionary distributes the Bread 
of Life to a crowd of hungry souls. 

At six the altars of Hindustan, where St. Francis min- 
istered, are arrayed with their flowers and lamps and the 
sacred vessels and unwearied priests are hastening to 
fortify their souls before Him who is their life and their 
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strength. At nine in Siberia many a poor Catholic exile 
from Poland seeks a solace from his woes at the foot of 
the altar and in the Bread of Heaven. During the hour 
when New York is gay with parties and balls and thea- 
trical amusements the holiest of rites is going on in the 
Indian ocean and among the sable tribes of Africa, whose 
souls are so dear to the Saviour who once died for all. 
At eleven in Jerusalem, the Holy City over which Jesus 
wept, where He wrought so many miracles, where He 
suffered and offered Himself as a sacrifice for the whole 
world, beholds the Unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass. 
When midnight sounds in New York the silver bells 
are tinkling again in every chancel in Rome. And so it 
goes on, the Divine Host is constantly rising like the sun 
in its course around the earth. Thus are fulfilled the 
words of the Prophet Malachias: ‘From the rising of 
the sun even to the going down thereof, My name is 
great among the Gentiles; and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered in My name a clean obla- 


tion; for My name is great among the Gentiles, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 
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